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ABSTRACT 

\ large-'-scale study of the relationship between 
ethnocentrism and cultural relativism was made to evaluate the 
effects of an anthropology curriculum on students' . Jevels of" 
ethnocentrism. Its hypothesis is that ethnocentrism- is modified by 
studying anthropology and, td lesser extent, other social sciences. 
The design, execution, and analysis of the study pf ethnocentrism in 
high school .students from 'a Chicago suburb are described as modified 
r^y the school's environment. Pre- and postte^ts were administered to 
^ 352 male and female subjects in the 10th, 11th, and 12th grades 
* during the 1969-70 scrhool year.. The study has both theoretical and 
applied characteristics, which are derived from its goals — course 
evaluation, measurement scale methodological innovation, measurement 
instrument development, and substantive clarification — ajid it has 
both virtues and faults f4om using naturally occurring groups to 
obtain a "normal" sample. Two new measures of ethnocentrism were 
developed; *t»herefore, an investigation of the intercorrelation of 
these measures, thr^e accepted measures^r and related 'concepts is 
proposed.' Questionnaires used in this stu.ay are included in 
appendixes. (Author/ND) 
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INTRODUCTION' 



This paper descritres the design, execution and analysis of a large-scale 
tudy of ethnocentrism, as found^ in high school stude^fs I^Jjd as modified by ' 

he hig^ school environment. The study, had both th^oret i cal'' and applied 

^ ' ^ . ^ ' . . ' 1^ 

liaracterist ICS, which were derived from its several goals: course evaliiation, 

epsurement scale methodological innovation, measurement inst^ument tlevelop- 

ent, and substantive clari f icat ion.> The study had both- virtues and faults 

erived from being conducted using natura-lly occurring groups.. 

The opportunity for this study^ arose suddenly" and unexpectedly; conse- • 

jently the study had some of the characteristics of a crash, or, salvage, 

^search program. In August, I969, Susan B. Gil fi Iran was enga^fed by a subur-, 

an school system to teach anthropology, as a full-time, y^ar-long, regular 

ective course to high school student^^At the time, this constituted a 

msiderable innovation in hjgh'^schoot cj^rriculum; al though* short anthropology 

its were currently being offered as p'^Vts bf *^eneral social science courses, 

- . ' . • ' f^^^ ' -— 

JlLonesota public- high" school was knowh ^to teach a year-lcng anthropology 

>urse. Although anthropologists,- including Margaret' Mead, had beert involved 

fT^several yetvs irt jthe development of curriculum materials, veryLfew h'i^gh. 

hools in the Dnited States offered Anthropology on a full-time basis, and J 

ose known to the author were all expensive, private schools. 
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The suburban school system, .considered relatively progressive, offered - 
a number of sociai science electives* which could be usQd either to replace a 
traditional world history course (otherwise required of eleventh gra^e stu- 
dents), or could be freely elected by sophomores, juniors and seniors 'The 
•other social science electives included International Relations, Comparative 
Government I course entitled "Project Social Studies", and a Conservation 
jjCourse. The announcement of the new elective was sufficiently attractive to 

i^hool students so that several hundred signed u^ for Anthropology 
in advance di^iigvthe previous spring. This necessitated?, the \Le of two 
anthropology teacher^pW© of them was an experienced Bachelor of Science- 
history teacher, whose expe^^nce with anthy opolblgy consisted of six "credits 
• of undergraduate study. Mrs. G^^^Uan, the other teacher, held bpth Bache- 
lor's and Master's degrees iiyanthropc^gy; she had experience as^a college 
teAcHitig' assistant and teaching associate Dut no education courses o^high 
school teaching experience. She had also done^^ie*^d. work in Chile. Each tea- 
cher Was assigned to teach five classes of antJuro^logy under a t^ra^dit'ional 
one-hotu* class schedule (5 classes per teacher each day)# 

Because of her lack of a teaching degree, Mrs. Gilfillan was issued a 
provisional teaching certificate and was signed to a one-year contract. Her 
provisional certification, and' the unusual nature pf the'coui^e, made her 

* continued employmlent in tl^is position a y^ar by year proposition. After the 
idea of conducting a research project had occurred to her, the c^ourse and 
contract uncertainty, the' rapid approach of the beginning of school, led to 
the conclusion that if research was to be conducted it had best be conducted 

• quickly during the 1969-1970 school year. Therefore, a* proposal for a large 
scale questionnaire study was submitted td appropriate administrators shortly 

* before the opening of the school year,- It was approved*, with only minor 

changes, within a few weeks try several levels of th^ school adiiiinistratiqrx* 

• ' ' i \ 
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tare, and learn to look at the other culture in terms of its ovm "Values, cog- 
niti^e* system,, social norms, etc« Value neutrality has been, and may continue 
to be, merely a research method or intellectual tool for some anthropologists, 
necessary both to get along with, and to understand, members of another cul- 
ture. As a to6l, it may n'ot reflect deeply ^elt respect for the values, cus- 
toms, and rights of members of the othe3j culture,^ showing instead merely, an 
ability to put aside the pre judiceg^ajid behaviors of the anthropologist's own 
culture; as a temporary expedient. For many anthropologists, however, cultu- 
ral relativism is* more than a TOthod» For these, it is a humanistic personal 
value orientation, a way of life, and a value' in itself, in addition to being' 
a 'useful methodological tool. This is not surprising; continued contact with, 
and understanding* and appreciatioVi of, another culture often leads to a posi- 
tion of respect and sympathy, "a'S~^Krejfl. as un<3^t*gt5nding« Ix^j^oed, one of the 
earliest empirical findings( of social psychology is that contiguity alone (if 
volunta^) ]eads to liking. Proximity (physical nearness) in hosing, work 

situations, seating, etc., tends to lead 't^o friendship; contact between 

f ^ 

members of ethnic s;roups tends to ]ead to l<?wered prejuSice, etc., quite re- 
liably, barrlnf: coercion or similar negative '.patterning circumstances (Shaw, 
1971, pp. 87-89). , • • . \ ' 
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Thereafter, detailed planning, questiojina^re development, meetings with t^a- ^ ^ ^ 

chers, and schedule making occurred. * The questioymaire measures were, pre- 
tested barely a month after the submission of the proposal, in late September* 

' Anthropology and Ethnocentrism ' \ 

« From the beginning of its history as a social science , cultural relativism, 

^^^^^ » 

<^ or the attitude of value neutrality with regard to foreign cultiures, has been ^ 
central to anthropolpgy. This doctrine holds that in oirder -to properly stuc^jr 
another culture, one must*mit aside^the values and stereoty|5es of his pwn cul- 
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Che teaching of anthropology involves not only factual information trans- 
fer, but also, and perhaps more importantly, t^e instilling of the attitude of 
^ctdtural relativism, 'a^t le^st ss *a method* In^fact, this attitude ra^y be^ a 
Precondition for the undei;^anding of most. anthropological krfgwledge.' is 
certainly possible for any Student to learn the mere facts tJ|at Arabs may have 
fojur wives, that 'Pygmies collect water in ostrich eggs, and that the Japanese 
jrevere their ancestors. However, to understand and to appreciate a, social 
system bxiilt around the polygamous family, it may be necessary for that student 
to abandon the native American reactions to such a sitiiation, such as "Hot 
damnlv A di|*ferent woman every night t", or, ^Kow could the women put up with 

thatlf^ I would be jealous I** 

The opposite of cultural relativism may be said^to be e.thnocentrism. Eth- 
nocentrtsm has been defined as. '^the universal tendency for any people to put 
their own culture and society in a central pcJteition of priority and worth." 
(Kiesing, 1964„ p. k6)\ another definition is: "the emotional attitude that 
one*s oWn race, nation, or culture is superior to all others.** (Webser, 1966, 
p. ^99). ^'^ile cultural relativism, as a basic methodol^ogical assumption, has 
not been subject to much empirical stucfy, '^thnocentrJ.sm has attract^ consi^- 

♦ derabler int.erest from researchers in the social sciences. 

ft ' 
The term ethnocentrism was coined by Sumner in I9O6 (Rosenblatt, 196^, 

p, 131), and, h^s enjoyed considerable use since that time. Campbell and Levine 

(1961) state that tlie general theory af ethnocentrism is an "unannounced emer- 

! < > 

gent, a common project to be claimed by no one discipline or school" but yet • 
•*more widely accopted^nd used than any other doctrine within the social 
ences," (p. 83). The ^th^ory of ethnocentrism is emergent in the sense that it 
represents the consensus of a large numb^ of individual approaches, not ori^i- 
nally undertaken in ary related fashion.^ Only recently *has this theory l^een 
.systematized, and so far this h^s been primarily by the collection of 
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propositions rather than the ge^neration and testing of a complete theory 
, (Rosen^att, 196^;„ Campbell & Levine,-196l; Druckman, 1968). . , 

In social-psychological usage, ethnocc^ntrism is considered a stable cha- 
racteristic of the individual • 'it is \isually regarded as an attitude, but at 
the same time, is often related to personality characteristics (Acterno, et al., 
1950 ; Martin & Westie, 1959) which are presumed to be deeper and»|more enduring 
than attitudes* Ethnocentrism is usually considered^ 'in social psychological 
theory, to* be one of se^ral possible causal factors ip specific cases of*^pre- 
judice (others being conforndty to ethnocentric group i^rms,^ learned prejudice,i, 
etc*)^ contrast, sociological usage is somewhat more lilcely to regard eth- ^ 
nocentirism^ as a taniversal characteristic of group memtiers (^Campbep. & Levine, 
1^, pp^ 83-84; Catton 8c Hong^:^1962; Drudkman, 1968).' For purpo^s of this 
.pape^^- as for any study which .proposes to measure and differentiate individuals 
with regard to ethnocentrism, the former usage* must be adooted^ ' 

The sociologist Emory Bogardus began the systematic investig^iqp of eth- 
nocentrism during the early part of this cfentury, dfevisi'^ the social distance 
scale (Bogardus, 1925, 1933)* This scale consists ^of a list of ethnic groups^ 
• nationalities, classes*, or other groupings, and a 'list of sojsial actions and* 
relatipn.^hips,. ^ THe4respondent is ask.e.d to checic jtho.se_actiojis_oiLJ:Lelationships_ V 
in whiich he wbu^d engage with the members of e*|^ch grouping. The scale has been 
widely used to investigate .the distancing of'^'^^sons from classes, occupatiyons , 

ethnic groups, non-ethnic minorities, national groups, tribes, etc. ' (Photjtadis . 

\ 

& Btlggar, 1962; Vaughan, 1962; Triandis & Tr^-aridis, I960; ^ewer,' 1968). i^y, 
studies have used lists of items;' different f^om those of Bogardus, and often 
greater in numbers; these have permitted the 'refinement of the scale, and the^ ^ 
dimensional investigation of the social ^distance phenomenon (Triandis & Trian- ' 
dis, 1962). ThUd., although these many studies are *not all strictly comparable, 
this prohlelm is. ndt particularly serious, and the. history of use- of this , 
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instrument is truly impressive • 

In the last two decades, certain innovations in techniques and interpre- , 
tation have been made: ' Triandis & Triandis (I960) and others (Steln, 1966; 
Stein, Hardyck & Sndth, I965; Triandis & Davi^ I965) have 4one studies using 
imaginary stimulus people in a factorial design,^ in order to determine which 
attributes of butgroups contribute most to Social distance. VJesty (1952, 1953, 
- 195^, see also Goldman, 1962) differentiated four categories of social behuviors, 

and foynd that- a given outgroup member was distance q\xite differently Vith re^ 
^ gard to different types of relationships. Recently, Triandis & Davis (I965) 
' • integrated these two approaches, showing at the same time tha^-'two different 
personality types of prejudiced persons exist, and react'* differently with re- ' 
gard to outgroup characteristics and behavioral dimensioaj^j. The^ latter ^tudy 
represents somettoig^^of ^argrand synithesis as well as being an eixtremely sophis- 
' ticated piece of research* 

Another most interesting innovation is the use of fictitious outgroups in - ^ 
the list of groups to be weighted in a social distance scale. This procedure' 
s eems to make the social dis^nce scale a measiire of "pure" ethnocentrism. 
The fictitijous outgroups can have no objective referent value to raters, so 
— _ that reactions to tthem .must be considered, expressions of a more general .charac-^ 
^ teristic of the person* Eiisenberg (1968) used the 'fictitious ^names "La'gesi" , 

and "Yurasian" as stimuli among real groups in a "Social distance scale;,^ while ' 

many better educated subjects doubted the existence of these groups^ those who , ^* 

V 

did not doubt rated these groups as among the. three most rejected outgroups in 
each of the samples. These subjects often were able to ascribe geographical 

♦ 

• and r^^cial characteristics to these fictitious outgroups, and to add other de- 
tails of life .style and dress, mainly "savage". Catton & Hang (I962) present 
fictitious-out group material used ^for other ^purposes , which might be, used in 
constructing a more elaborate measure. « 
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The other major research tradition in the field of ethnocentrism isi the 
California E Scale apprpach. This scale was developed in 19^ as part of the 

'large research project stunmarized in Adorno, et al#, (1950)» This project 
investigated the psychological predisposition to faspism", and was si^)ported 
hy Jewish philanthropy in the aftermath of the Second World War. Although the 
varidus^ authors" had diverse disciplinary backgrouhds, the theoretical basis of 
the work was a psychodynandc theory of the syipdroine leading to the holding of 
anti-semetic, ethnocentric, conservative, and anti-democratic \ or fascistic) 
ideologies. Separate scales to measure each of these were constructed, re- 
fined, and re-refined. Extensive interview and projective case studies were 

' also undertaken, and the results of the various approaches compared and inter- 

woven with OHe another in the final book. In later years, the ethnocentrism 
« * 

scale, like the other scales, has continued to see considerable use; recently, 
l)OWever, methodological^ studies have been at least as important an, outgrowth ^ 
of the authoritarian oersor*ality research as its substantive outgrowth* . 

In addition to th'ese important theoretical research efforts in the area - 
of ethnocentrism, there have been a great many other studies concerned with 
^the more practical problem of prejudice. There i^ a vast cj^tity of research 
conce5}ing_ prejudice* specific U.S. outgroups, 'especially Jlegroes and 
Jews, Which will not b6 %ited in detail here.' Shaw aiid ^fright (19^7) and 
Robinson, Rusk & Head (1968) describe a large 'nunjber' of scales concerned with 
.Negroes, Jews, Germans, Qiinese, Russians, and others. There are also com- 
bined and general purpose scales for measuring attitudes towards several groups 
at once. In addition, of course, the rkated ar^as of/ authoritarianism, lii. 
beralism— conservatism, etc., have been thoroughly ^lored. 

Another approach is based upon the frequency/With which definitions of - 
• ethnocentrism include the stereotyping of groups as one of its characteristics. 
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Campbell & Levine (I96I) discuss the studty of stereotypy in some detail. While | 

' t 

this is interesting and useful in itself, it does not lend itself to quantifi* " ^ , 

cation, and thus is not considered in this study, 

_ * * ^ » 

^ There are relatively few .experimental studies of ethnocentrism* One very 

elegant study, which operationalizes the general definition of ethnocentrism i 

in a truly artistic way, is that of Druckman (I968). Druckman ran groups of ^ 

subjects through a week-long international politics simulation game, at the end 

of which he had each subject rate all other subjects. iSruckman defined ethno- 

centrism as the difference between average ratings in in-group members and of 

members of/ other groups^of subjects. ' His mqasure of ethnocentrism is sophis- 

ticated and hon-obvious; vinfortunately, his method is not applicable to the ^ 

present type of research. 

r ^ 

..^ ^ ^\ ' . ' * * 

Objectives, 1: Distribution of Ethnocentrism- * / 

It is an extremely common finding in the social sciences thatcprejudice, 

\ " . • . • '* " ' * 

ethnocentrism, and* similar traits are differentially distributed by social 

y class, intelligence, an^ other demographic factors (Martin & We sty, 1959, p. 

'525-5^? Adorno et. al. , 1950,, passim). ^ One of the piirposes of this study was 

to produce descriptive statements ir^garding the distribution of ethnocentrism 

by acadeMc" course, age~](^fevel, ^ex, ~aliility-and exXrience^n-J^oreign^coiint r^es _ 



and other states. There are at least <three areas of interest which can be i 

t • ^ - 

vestigated using the background variables* First, of course, is the simple 

goal of description of our salnple and of ths' distribution of ethnocentrism 

within it,' and comparisQil with national norms where possible. , Second, it is 

possible to generate correlational data bearing on the question of whether a 

history of foreign residence has any tendency to reduce high school students* 

levels of ethnocentpism. It was not unreasonable to expect that ^considerable 

* »• • 

num^bera of. o\ir subjects may have had extensive experience living abroad; the 

ERIC;, - 00011 ■': ^ ' ' 
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suburb in which the stucfy was- conducted is located near a major airport ^d a 
military base, and houses considerable numbers of airline einplc^ees, military 
personnel, and others whp mayLhave taken their families abroad. Finally, it 
is of interest to determine whether there is ary tendency 'in our sample for 
ethnocentric persons to choose one elective .coxujse over anpther. .Again, the 
data on the question would be strictly correlational, and tl^er^fore^ not defi- 
nitive; however, no data on this area currently exist, and correlational da't^ , 
may b^ ponsidezred superior to no data at all« . ^ 

Objectives, 2: /\Jhe effect of course work on ethnpcentrism 

A major h|vpothe<5is to be tested in this stud^y was ^hat exposilire to anthro- 
pology course materials should result in a decrease in students' levels of eth- 
nocentrism. ^o the extent that other social science classes contain material 
similar to anthropological material, students in these clas*ses may also be 
^pebted' to decline in etHnocentrism# In 'general, this material would be that 
which provides opportunity for the student to make comparisons of culturee or 



societies; Especially this woxild be true to the extent the^ student is enci^uraged 
to take the point of view 'of the other group as an analytical tool, ior instjance 
by reading original source materials* Thus, the existing social s'cienpe elec- 
tives* may be ordered on the extent to w^ichN^hey produce* changes in students' 
:bovels oT^ethno^entrlsm^^^^ history', 
coxxrse's, \is\ng at least* some old-fashione^ materials, may actually increase 
st^ents* levels of ethnocentrism. ^ 

There is a considerable boc^y of datjp.' concerning the modifiabllity^pf^^^h- 
nocentrism* ^hvlgan (1959) found that a college student s^u^jjdlg abroad for- 
a y^r decrejised on various (^stance measxares signifi^iWfrfly more than a control 
grou^, and becaioB more '••xenophillc" and less,,jPicfor*able toward Ameftricans. ^ Lever 
(1965) fotond that white South Afrjj3«r^udents given information showing the ^ 
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unscientific nature of local racist theory regdrxiirig Africans ind' Cbloreds del . 
cheased in ^social distarice 'tow^d those' groups. Statistically significant 
chahges occurred only when thfe information was presented in lecture form, or ' 
.was read and then discussed, but students' who Serely read the material changed 
^ in the predicted direction; while controls changed hardly at all. • Rosenblatt 
(1964) cites both theoretical and experimental evidence to support Ijis prppq- 
sition I.e.l2: -Increased social interaction ;^th an outgroup may. decease ^ 
ethnocentrism toward th'at outgroup..." Kinnick and Flatter (1967) compared 
white southern ^educators who, coJnpleted an 11 week training institute in desel ■ 
^regation problems and the ppoblens'^ o/ culturally disadvantaged stuknts,' with' 
a comparable group in another graduate seminar in educat^dn at the saqie' univer- 
sity. They found, that the institute parUcipa^ts had'm^e positive attitudes / 
-toward Negroes and toward desegregation on a"ix>sttest, ^d also that 'the ekpe. 
ri»nce significantly decreasedth^ ethnocenirism (as Wa^ied by the |: scae). 
^It appears that much oftiieT^fer^pce of gjroup means in postmeas'ures of^B ' 
nayjw .due to insj^rt^te participants ♦"change on the "other a^d patriotism" .sub- 
scsle ofjME scale, which was significant as was their change' on the Negro 

!«le. Declines in exp6r*nBntal group level of authoritarianism v^re also .. 




On the other hand, the evidence is far fr6m unequivocal with regard to 
this, hypothesis, Kafka's stuc^ ( I968) of student/ taking summer c'ourses abroad 
^failed ^ find a>^^ear effedt^on W, and a stuiiy .by Smith (1955) oY summer tour. ' 
ist s , wor^. group, m^rs^ 4nd ' aepe^ijr»n^^n^t Li^dng pai>ticipants ' 

similarly failed to find an effect on W and on 'E.'^oWever-,^thLstudies sug- 
gest tl^at different types of participant's ii t'hese ;activities are affectedl^' 
different wjys. Those of Kafka'»s;Ss^ho achieved md^e Vep immersion- in°^ the „' 
host , culture beca,rae,les8j^ppi^iative" of the^U..S. , while- others became' lefs 
so^ Those who did^ot immerse ^and change were described as having higher' 
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family income and befng-.^re inner-directed, which taken together' my point.to " 
deeply ingraifte<J upper ndddLe-class smugness or snobbery as a Causal factor.' ^ 
. ^ • Sindlarly, Sndth notes that those of his Ss who changed most 'on the xi.nd E/ 
. ' . scale* were thcjse whose views had been of the "conformist" conservative type, 

Ss who had been.highly ethnocentric to begin 'with found support for their pre- 
; y judic^s in the^exp^i..ience abroad,' whll^Vezy worldminded, non-ethnocentr^^c. Ss. 
were not affected. Finally, Stone (I960). shows^^t groups of students with' 
- "^ligh and low^ exposure to media presentations of desegregation news did not 
. differ -ph respect to" scores on the various subs.cales on tjie .E^scalb , and on .' 
the F scale. ' ) • ' ' -"^ \ ' '' 

. The factors causing such disparate patterns of results are not entirely 
^ clear. The results suggest that, in the case 'of experience 'abroad, a. relatively 
, long oxposua^e is~ necessary to modify ethnpc^ntrism, and the tin* factor is given 
.• added importance by Kinnick and jiattor's. findii^g that more change ^tfad occurre'd 
\ ^ in. institute participants three 'months after the end of the experienpe,'a^s co^k^ 
. ^ P^edwltb chacge measured, iminediately afterwards. The resiilts of '*Hafka^nd of 
, . Smith s\ig^4^hat i5re-exi)erience' personal differences are quite ^inportant. 
'"^s propqs^il^olves testing and retesting students 'taking T f ull school 
year«^ courie in anthropology; toe time Involved may, be sufficient for aiy ef- 
feet to become apparent. ' ^. * ' - 

• . W^th- regard to- individual differences, the data^ cited above suggest that 

thereby be a tendency/of those Ss post ^tjin^ntric on the pretests meaWe . 
. , to change le^s than an intermediate- 'group, although -perhaps more, than thosS;. 
■■ least ethnoceHtric. , There are othw^^esg-ons Tor Mking. such -a finely #ffeiren-, 
, . tiated analysis as well. If, as. suggested above," the stjidy of anihr6p<;iogy re- 
^ quires the ability to take ^nother'a point /of vl^^ the -most etl^nocentric pu- 
.epils may do least wefll in the anthropology cour^when oCher factors are held- 
constant. In addition, it is possible that the person's pre^-existlng level ' 

. ' • 1 * ^' 
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of ethnocentrism may^ affect which social science "elective he selects. 

r- 

\ . ' . . . V 

.Objectives, 3: Teacher effects , ' ^ • 

The size of the high school where the^testing was carried out n^nliateci the 
use of multiple ,teache]^fo;p many courses. This fa<?t. In trurn, allotfed us the 
opportunity -of exaraJLnlng wheth'er teachers have an effect on'-^beir students 
separate frpm the effect of the class which tJte teachetf is teaching. For this 
pxirpose, two teachers of anthropology may ^be compared, as may the five teachers 
of world history. It is reasonable to suppose that, a highly ethnocentric tea- 
Cher ndght have a considerable influence upon his students, making those most 
influencable more ethnocentric, and. perhaps, reactiyely, making others less 
, so. It is also, possible that a less skilled, less ebcperienced and less c'onfi- 
dent teacher of anthropology '^might' fail to 'teach cultural relativity effectively, 
either, as a method or as a value.* \ " 

• Objectives, ^: Kew test rationale > 

^ If we are interested in* ethnocentrism as a general trait, it is obviously, 
more useftil to have measures ^which are not tied to particular groups* ;Such 
measures are 'subject to contamination % memories of experiences with- the group 
(oJTten sociijjL^^^ patterned in a negative* way),: and ty pre^difces not necessjk^ily 
related to personality characteristics of the- individual, for instance^ pre- 
yalent ideological notions concerning those groups. This reservation^tis espe- 
N>cially valid with regard' to the Califbrnia E scale items, but may apply to 
social distance items as well. ,Thus, in the originaj. Bogardus scale, the items 
dealing '^with max^riage and with nei^^^ofi^ood^ related'^to the content of pre- 
^ . judicial opinions current in the South and in son» northern circles, regarding 
^ Ihe desirabj^Llty of > Negroes living ti^gether, apart from whites, and of inter- 

# marriage* On the other hand, the item '*would ,work beside* ih^ an office" does^ 

♦ - *■ • ' *, * . 

nc^ seem to be related to cotftmonplace anti-Negro ideology, at le.^^t in the ^* 

^\ : ' . 00015 . c 
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north* Thus^ using. certain social distance items with regard to, the outgroup 
"Negr.o" woiiLd' risk contamination from current ideology* 

\ There is a second eqi^ially serioxis problem regarding current' measures of 
ethnocentrism and related concepts. ''This problem is that these measures' are 
nearly always constructed as | attitude scales.. Such scales ask the subject to 
endo>^^^ or re ject prejudiced statements about various outgroups, including 
c ethnic-nlnorities , national, and. racial groups, socioeconomic classes, de« 
vifiints, etc;. Scales which, are balanced for response bias also include f aver- 
table Opinions of such groups.' The problem .with this procedure is that, al- 
' though the concept of ethriodentrism is genejrally defined in ways which are 
^ largely lijiit^d to attitudes, and the operational roeasxares of, ethnbcdhtrism 
have, in fact, been largely limited to attitudes, both 'non-social psychological 
definitions or the concept, a^d many social psychological studies, imply a 
wider meaning. There is, indeed, often surplus meaning in social psychologists* 
discussions which, in part negates the narrowness of their definitions* 'And ' 
the existence of considerable data (Adorno, 1950; Martin <S:V/estie, 1959) tying 
ethnocentric attitudes to personality makes consideration of the wider mean- 
ing desirable. The defacto bias in operationalization of the concept may have 
distorted part^ or all, of the research which has been done regarding ethno- 
pentrism. If we are to take serious]^ the broader definitions of the construct, 
' e.g. that, of Keasing (196^) prevj^ously quoted (p. 1), it is incumbent upon us 'to 
create n»^sures of ethnocentris.m which are not restricted to attitudes. 

Ideally these problems can^ be solved by creating a scale Wliich is free of 
references to specific real worldSorutgroups, krjd^which is also not based upon 
attitude items. In addition, such a scale shpuld be related as closely as pws- 
sihlo to the theoretical definition of interest, and shoxild also be unobtrusive, 
counter-balanced, etc. Such a scale, unfortunately, would be extremely diffi- 
cult to construct. Druckman*i>- method, using artificially constructed 
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outgroups, in a laboratory- situation, is ai&nirable in avoiding i;pe(l?ific real 
world outgroups and attitude scale items ^ but is unfortxinately poorly suited 
to use for individual measurement purposes , The' use of fictional outgroups ixi 

some of the Triandis • studies avoids the problem of contamination by real 

' ' ^ ' . < , ' 

world^ experlentes arid prejudices, but the Triandis* method" aiso uses -attitude 
items • ■ . I 

There appear to be several methods which could be used to construct 
measuring instruments which^ would avoid u$ing attitude items, thoijgh they 
would ndt avoid the problems related t^o using, laiovm existing group|s« » These 
include; ' * ' ' • 

1* Method of placement errors; measure the extent to which" the subject 
misorders the U.S./ his own religion and/or ethnic grpup, etc., in a list of 
similar units, with reference to such measures of progress and Achievement as 

infant mortality, support of public' education, proporttiLon of high school gra- 

* & 

r ■ '\ 

d^Jiates, support of charities,- per capita income, etc. 

r 

2. Method of hypothetical cases; **what should' be done" questions gon- 
cerning conflicts, or the distribution of scarce resowces, between groups* 

3. Rationalization ^thod; under the guise of a "social science and his- 
tory information survey,", ask Ss for statements about the reasons for certain 
^real events, and- code their statements f o^||^ationalizations favorable to the 
ingroup. An error-scoring utethod is possible, using pairs of similar events. 
In addition to such events as wars arid intergroup contacts, cxistoms^, dress, 
art forms, etc. can be included, and answers stressing the propriety, natiiral- 
law origin, senslb/eness, etc. of the la^^tir may be taken as ethnocentric. 
Coding is not easy, however, makirig this' a somewhat diffictilt method. Mul- 
tiple choice statements for resd|j[tse aTternatives would make the investigator's 

job easier, at some cost In the, form of restriction of subject •s response 

♦ « 
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* m 

Objectives, 5: Correlation of measures ' 

•, . . .. '■•..< 

Definitions in social. jisychology, though ustialflor formulated in ^ carefioUy- 

^ grounded theoretical raanher, have a tendency to drif tv^into 'operationalisin* ' 
Although a measxare may originally be considered simply one relatively inq^erfect 
attempt to get at a construct; later 'studies using the meaXure will tend to 
define, quite implicit]^, the construct by the measure used, lyius, studies of 
the correlation of ethnocentrism with some other^traili, taSce, a Ss .score 6n the 
. E scale as defining the level of his ethnocentrism.' Fpi- that reason, it is an 
int^esting problem in the^ theory of ethnocentrism to stv^ how well the vari- 
ous measi^^s correlate/ and whether there might be any advantage in combining 
several somewhat different measure^to foirm a '^nvore a deqviate* approximation to 
meas^irement of the whole conient dof the theoretical construct. 

In'additJion to the "established measiires, of course, we are interested in* 
deterndning whether the/hew^ somewhat different measures included ±n this [pro- 
posal have aiiy usef\xlness» Substantial correlation with the other measures 

^ would indicate that they tap the same or a similar area* If it later develops 
that a combined score "for ethnocentrism behaves 'more in accord with predictions 

. mide from theory than ^o the established measures, ilT may be argued that. part 
of the reason the new roeasiire does not correlate perfectly with the old is that 
the new measiare taps -additional parts of the construct of ethnocentrism, noz 
measured by the established measurei^ 

Introduction: Soimmary 

• * . ■*' ' 

This study was designed to provide information* on several topics* It is 

" the first study known to the author of' the relatipnship between ethnocentrism 

and cultural relativism and it is the first study known to the author td eva- 

lizate the effects of an anthropology curriculum upon its students levels of 

ethnocentrism* On the basis of previous 'research, it was hypothesized that 

t 
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ethnocentrism is ■pdifiable ty the effect of taking anthropology, and to a 
lesser extent, also,*of other social sciences. Purthermore, the opportunity 
to study the distribution of pre-existing eth«i<bftiri*4sm,was provided; as was 
the opportunity to evaluate Influences upon, and influendes of, that pre- 
existing level. Finally; the' development of two new measures of ethnocentrism 
was proposed, as was the stucfy of' the intercorrelation of. these measures and 
three accepted measures, of ethnocentrism ^nd -.related constructs. 



r 
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Procedure and subjects' \ ^ . . / 

With the aim of furnishing information on all of the above questions , a 
complex study using a considerable number of sub^jects "was designed. A large 
questionnaire was administered to male and female subjects in the tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth grades. T^e first administration of the questionnaire 

took place' on Cfctober 24, 28, and November 10^ 1969; the later testing dates 

. • • ' ^ * ' ' ( 

were May 18, 19, and 20,, 1970. Administration of the measures took place in 

classrooms during a regular 55rminute class period. 

Althoxagh it.' was desired to test students at the opening of the school , . 
term, t^s proved to be impossible for bug^eaucratic reasons. From the point of 
view o4.a^e?^ing the effectiveness of anthropology for changing ethnocentric 
attitudes, however , 'late administration was probably not terribly damaging,' 
since the first w^eks cfiT the anthropology course were devoted to an Introduc- 
tion to Anthropology as a discipline, emphasizing prehistory^ and physical 
Anthropology, nbt cultural Anthropology. The text .(Salzmann, Anthropology t 
196 ) used contained a very general description of ethnocentrism, but the 
topic was not explored extensively in class at this time. ' 

The original intention of the investigators was to select a stratified 

random sample of all social science students at the high school. This in^ 

* 

tention, unfortunately, was npgated by the teachers and adudnistrators who 
unanimously declared it too difficxilt and troublesome a procedure.. In consul- 
tation with the faculty and' administration therefore, a com^^omise san5)ling 

method Vas arrived at. Testing was carried out by whole classes and was done 

ft 

in student •s n<3Vmal classrooms. The classes chosen were selected on the basis 
of teacher Bvaluiitions of their classes for ••norraalness". 

00020 



' Each teacher evaluated all his classes on a special form designed for the 
purpose, with regard to how much each represented^ representative sampling of 
intelligence and abilitjr levels • sexes, class origins, personal styles, etc., 
and the likelihood that^ $^jcial groupsl of students, including athletes and 
others, would be under-reprfesented or absent. The classes chosen for the studv 
were those rated most ^representative. Two classes per teacher were tested for 
each of the social science elecCivesT one class "per teacher was tested for 
each of five teachers in the required world history cotxrse. A total of 1? 
classes , participated, distributed as follows: four anthropology, two interna- 
tional relations, two conservation, two comparative government, two project 
social studies, and five world history^ *- ^ - ' * 

Students who were absent from either testing session, who ^ad left school, 
or who had transferred from one socidl science class to another, were eliminated 
from the sample* In addition, pne black, one mixed nonwhite, and four oriental 
subjects were dropped from the sample; thera were no known Jewish students in 
the classes at that time* The original niunber of subjects was ^1^, which was 

reduced to -352 by 'such eliminations. 

' ' >, 

A questionnaire booklet wa$, developed, pre-tested, revised, and* used^or^ 
the study. This final booklet (Appendix A) consisted of three accepted^ mea- 
sures of ethnoc^ntrism or related constructs, a page on which simple demogra-* 
phic and background data was recorded, and two new measures of etttnocentrism * 
constructed by the author and. his collaborator. Th6 standard measures* de- 
scribed below,- included a slightly modified version of the Bogardus Social Dis- 
tant scale, the Worldmindedness soale of Sampson and Smith, and one of the 
forms of the California E scale. The netw scales used two of' the three methods 

.\ ; : ' • 

suggested above; first, the msthod of placement errors, and the third, the 

J ^ ' . - 

rationalization method. The identification and^mographic data was recorded . 
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^on a p^ge which ^^foliowed the instructions at the beginning of the booklet • 

\ ^The measures were presented in randomized order, the order being Held constant, 
< ' , ***"-•* 

^ for a given subject 'fe two fencount^s with the questionnaire • . , ' • 

* The questionnaire forms presented to the students were Stapled intp a siii- 

gle booklet, which were niunbered. The first page was a blank numbered sheet * 

on which subjects were instructed to write their narties. Thi§ sheet was then 

torn off and handed^in, before the students began work.' ^e remainder of the 

booklet Was nvunbered, but students were insti^ucted not to put their names on 

that part» The blank page was explained as a device to allow the experimenter 

to correlate test results with final course grades, which would be reported 

nonymously by number. In fact, the sheet was also used to assure that each 




student received two booklets with the several forms in"* the same order. The 
numbered sheets were detached and discarded by the students after they had re- 
ceived their spring booklets, and the anonymity instrucMons retpeated. 

Instructions given in the fall emphasized that the study was not an achieve- 
ment test, wbiald have no effect on grades, and was concerned with class average^, 
not individuals. The rationale given was that the study was related to the new 
social scierKJe curriculum at the school, and evaluated the "fit" between the 
curriculxfi' ^hd the students* Enphasis was laid oo the Ijdea that there were no 
right and wrong answers, and that students* own opinions were wanted. Students 
Were not informed of the intention of reitesting, in order to prevent any ten*- 
dency for students to interpret subsequent coursework- in light of anticipated 
retesting, and to try to *^psych ouf the research. Subje/cts were instructed to 
work qtdckly but carefully; sufficient time was^ given so that ^nearly all f inishedjl 
Spiting instructions outlined the rationale again, repeated the anonymity instruc- 
tions , and .explained that a second testing would allow us to evaluate any chan- 
ges which might have occulred over time. Emphasis was laid on not attempting 
to remember and reproduce previous responses i , 
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. ^ '.)/hpn the study was ex^ained to th^^'teachers involved, they were ^(^loned 
about tlfe need for confidentiality; and ^skdd to cooperate in restricting in- 
formation about planned revesting and the real purposes of the study* They 
were asked to refer to the study- ais the ^'social science study"* 

f « 1 * -» 

The WorldBdndedness Scale* Form W ^ • 

One definition of the non-ethnocentri^, person might be that such a person 
tends to take -a trans-group ^int of xview on group-related issues of -many idbfids* 
y The V/orldurindedness scaU of Sampsc^ & Smith *^1957) measures this s^x^t of atti- 
tudes. The authors "identify as highly worldndnded' the. individual who favors, 
a view -the problems of hujnanity, Vhose primary reference group is mankind, 
(andwho)^may or may not haye a\pightened interest in and knowledge about in- 
ternaiiohal affairs/* (p. 99)* The authors distingxiish worldmindedness as 
"pfurely a value orientation,, or frame of reference" (p. 99), from knowledge 
and/or interest in international relat^.ons.. Althoug'h they* alsop appear to dis-- 

tingtiish worldmindedness from 'the dfijiension of nationalism-internationalism J 

' ' . • r ' - 

it appears that the content of 'the scale includes nationalisnwinternationalism, 

a3 well as ^various other topics.^ i ; > f 

t The 32 items in the scale yrere carefully* selected from a Idrge pool to 
avoid statements of fact and topical refe"rences, and to make knowledge of in- 
ter\[iational affairs unnecessary in responding. The items are in a forced- 
choice, six-point Likert format, and ^re coiinterbalanced* Eight areas of con- 
tent are covered: religion^ immigration,^ government, economics, patriotism, 
race, education, and war. Sampson and Smith, offer considerable evidence of " - 
the scale's reliability, irfcluding % retest aftor yeari. Their vvalidation 
ef f o^ts^nclude attention to internal consistency, validation of the scale- by 
correlation with similar measures, ty the known. ^roup technique, and by pre- 
dictive use with high and low scor^s^ .In addition, a later study (Smith & 
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Rosen, 1958), on the basis of previous vprk relating worldndhdedness and 
authoritarianism, replicatTed some interview and projective, m^.asures from The 
Authoritarian Personality, with groups of high-*and low-tf^subjects* They 
♦found a highly significant, c^fference in F-scale scores ^fQl*" the two groups. 



and that the two groups were significantly different on eiglit of twelve pdt'- 

• ' . • . ^ * 

*sonality variables derived from theii^ other measures. They conclude "..•it 

c ^ . • 

is parsimonious to consider (F and w^, as Islightly different' asi^cts of th^ ^ 
same basic personality structiu^e** (p#\ 179-180), a conclusion similar to that 
of. Adorno, et al. (1950). Robinson, Rusk, and Head (1968) state that "sub- 
sequent replications of this stu^ ^s^ve proven the scale to be usefiil; see' 
Garrison (19^6l) and Paul (I966)" (^5. 303)^* ^ 

PJor the ^purposes of the present study the authors original scoring system 

, _ ^- ' ' . ' 

was reversed so that a strongly worldminded response was. s'Swed in our system 

as a one, a very anti-worldminded response was scored as seven, and the 

theoretical neutrlil point was four*^'- I\ should be noted toat the least world-*^ 

minded of the authors • college student subjects made mean^scores only slightly 

below the theoretical neutral poipt^in the scale. *-^' 
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Bogaf*dus social distance scale, Form S ^ " . ' > 

{ V 

The social distance scale, although a vary old anql ^somewhat crude indi- . 
cator, Was chosen for this study for several reasons. Ixi( its various forms, 
it has received considerable use over a. long period of time. Furthermore, 
Bogardus has applied the scale to "roughly stratified" (Bogardus, 19^7> ^rp«' 56) 
national samples of 1700-2000 people (which overrepresented thp young ana well- 
educated) at Intervals over a period of forty years, so 'that rough and appr6- 
xlmate national norms are available. Triandis and Triandis (i960, Tr^a^s, 
19^), Air»s^and Sa}cuma (I969), and West ie "(1953) have dj^nstrated* the exis- 
tence of a number of diwerisions /or factors which participate in the , 
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determination of a subject's social distance. ^'^ Typically, race, occupation, 
religion, and nationality in that order -are found to be important determinants 
of social distance among Americans; the same factors are sometimes reordered 
in importance when dealing with European and Japanese subjects.. A controversy 
regarding the relative importance of belief, ©r personal philosophy, relative 
to, these^variabl^has continued for some "lime (Triandis, I96I; Rokeach, I96I; 
Insko and Robinson^ I967; Smith, Williams & Willis, I967). 

The dimensionality of social distance is of relatively little importaifte 
when the' social c£istance scale is to be used as a device to measure an indivi- 
dual's mean or average level of distancing from others. This fact and the c^n- 
"clusion of Triandis (1964) that "for very rough work the social distance ^cale 
may be regarded as uni-dimensional" (p. 208) ikd to the adoption of the simple 

» r * ♦ 

social dlsljanc© scale for this study. As Triandis (196^) s.ays "Bogardus (1928) 
was aware of the multi-diraensionAlity of the domain of social' behavior stat^- 
ments,- and for this reason was careful, to etaploy only a very few statements 
falling on; a single diinensipn»****Such scales are adequate as loiig aa the re- 
se^cfi does not require much refinement." (p. 219)^ The scale displays very 
high reliability, and its validity^ is "satis^cipry't (Shaw & Wright, I967, p. 



408) though not unquestioned* * ' v * 

We»tie*s (1953) suinmated differences technique represents a methodological 
inl^)rovement over Bogardus* method; in Westie^s scale, social distance is scored 
using J^he differences between behaviors permitted to ±n-group and 6ut-group 
members (note some similarity to the^fference scqring of our HK scale)*. Un- 
fortunately. West ie»s scale has not be(>n widely used; Bonjean, et al. (I968) 
ranked it 36th among 4? measures on -the basis of use and citation in the four, 
^ major sociological journals between 1954-1965, with 7 citations. ^ contrast, 
Bogardus* measure ranks l4th, with 18 citations. The cumbers oneness of Westie's 
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roeasure , and the fact'tliat the- only outgroup used' by Westie thus far is American 
Negi*oes, also disqualify, it fc^' our pxxrposes. 

The social distance scale fchosen^ for this stu^ was that putxlifetild by ^ 
Boglrdyxs in 1958. Bogardus has published' at .leasl three versions^ of the social 
distance. scale (Bog^dus, 1925, 1933, 1958); these differ from one another in 
details of wording and in a f w cases % ma jot change^ in the headings for col- 
umns three, four, five and Although Bogardus states that "in all three ' 

of these studies the same racial distance scale wasused," (Bogardus, 1958, 

127), 'referring to his long term national sample stuc^y, he also states that 
between. 1926 and 1946, the social distance scale "had been refined,, •by socially 
equa-distance intervals.. •as described.. .elsewhere -by the writer*" This refe- 
rence is to the -versioa-of 1933 which differs both frort the version of 1926 
and frpni the version of, 1958. Bogardus doe^s not mention the differences be- 
tween the 1933 and I958 versions. Indeed, the context of his marks ^eems^to 
indicate that hf regards the vafioxis versions of the' social distance scale sls 
equivalent, although no evidence is cited in support of this idea. 

The 1958 version of the scale was jshosen for several reaS^s: relative 

' ) 

frequency and recency of use, modem wording,^ and use of moderiT social reia- 
'tionships.in the seven columns, v. The seven statements' used in Bogardus, 1958, * 
are: * . 

1) .Would marry into group ♦ J 

2) ^ Would have as close 'friends 

3) Would have a5 next-door neigh bolrs 
^) Would' work in same office>^. 

r 5) Have as speaking acquaintance only 

6) ^Have as 'visitors only to iry nation 

7) Would debar from uy nation 
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The seventh statement* was recorded- slightly j In order to conform more closely * 
to high school colloqtaial^glish of A shorteriiBd list of twenty-two etK- 

'nic groups'was \iie&% ^ . ^ .^^ • , \ • 

, - : I • , >.^>' • . ^ \ 

Scoring for ihe sociai distance measurS ,>ms done in accordance with B6- 
garbs' technique* -The coluinna. were numbered from 6he at the left to seven at*^* , '\ 
the ri^t; the- individual's sco»b for ^eaph.,r6w consisted of tHe ntimber of the ^ , 
column in w)uch iiis left xopst Checkmark' appear ed*--* Vhxis, a score of one repre^ ^ 
sents ndnim^ social distance, and a icore of sev^n represents' maxiim^ social ' i r< ^ 
distanc^, from each ethnic or rLatiojfia,l, guojip'^listed* Individual item scores 
were summed and the niean vised as a ^summary ,score# " . ^ - . y 



The California Ethn6centrism Scale, itrm E , . ^ , . ' 

' Consistent with the authors' internist- in ideology, the California E scale 
%s made up of opinion, 'or ideological, statements^, .with which the .subject was ^. ^ 
to indicate agreement , or* disagreement* Likert' scal^.ng method vas* used in • . 
constructing the instnimeht; six responses, were possible, with no neutral point 
JThe E sc^ale uses only negati^ items, a chars^pteristic which.lS ofteft critl- 
cized, but which the authors' defend (Adorho, e"t al*, 1950 > P» '■59)« - ' • 

The first forms of the E,^scale oont^iti three ^ubsciles of rougl4y equal 
s^-ze, with statements concerning Negroes, ^ther ethnic an<f pon-tethnisC*'ihinp- * ^ 
rities exclu<iing Jews,^nd |>atr:J.oti€mX^ Later forms were combined with ap anti- 

' ? ' ! / ' ' . ^ 

V semitism scale ^ and the items ^divided equally among questions dealing W3th - 

. Negroes, Jews, and \>ther; minorities and patriotism^; A finftl, recommended form'' * 

'> ' , ^ ^ ' / ^ * . ^ / ' '* ' 

i of 20S items was made up in the latter manner, and is i^e principal form used* ' ^ 

in lat'er^ studies • The authors offer considerable eyldence .of reliability and > 

\ validity for several versions of ttfe scale (Adorno, et al*, 1950* 112-1 5O; 

PChapman & Campbell, 1959 )• * • • * • 

Y[ . The principal criticisms^ which have been mad^ of the .scale ape: 'that ^^'^^ - 
i well it succeecls* in measurifig such a global construct as ethnocentrism ^cahnot , 
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I be aeterndned, that the^^egative wording of the items may lead to response-set 
effects, and that some of the items are dated* Thfe only way to answer the 
first criticism is ty means of studies sucH as this, using several measures, 
arid observing the*^ extent to which they tend -^q measure thd Same things., With ^ « 

^ regard to the second crJ^ticism, Chapman and Campbell (1959) found that ♦•the ^ 
effect of acquiesc^ce upon the E scale shows up as very slight. . the obtained 
correlation bet>«6en (the nw)' positive and (the origiha^) negative scales was 

• 70, onJy^ slightly less tTlim the ideal one^ of •7^ (given the obtained relia*^ 

bil^ti^s of the'two J>arts)»'*(p. 156). Thus, use of the all-negatfte E settle . - 

✓ ' X ^ * 
is justifiable. .;in cpns^^raist to findings '^th the F scale. 

,/ «■ 

Bonjean, et al., (1968, pp.' 13-1^) JTound that the California E scale ranked 
19th among 47 scales, on "theh^sis of I5 citations in the sociplpgicaiyiitera- 
ture. No other scale df etWcentrism, except social distance scales, quali- 
fied for their ranking ty achieviaig 5 or more citations • ' ' < - 

• • • 

For this study the recommended final form of the ethnocentrism scale was 

used. Three dated items were slightly reworded in order to cgnf orm to modem 
usage and situations. All three of these • changes were made in the other mino- 
rities and patriotism sub^ale; 1x1 Ite4 1, "zootsuiters" was changed to "hip- 
pies'S in Item 3,^ "^a new world organization" was changed to.^^he United Nations", 
and in Item 8, the phrAsing was^ljpft unchanged except *f or the removal of the 
words "secret of" from the>^rase '*the secret~'ofthe atom .bomb". The autiior*s»' 
scoring system was retained, since it provided' a seven-point scale with high 

leEs^ls of ethnocenWij 
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The new ethnocentrism measure, Form^R 




The measure referred to as Form R, or the rahlcbngs measure, was designed 
to tap ethnqcentrism as reflected in> national, oj? chauvinistic, pride. The 
f<5cus was .on^the^ nation itself, rather than upon the membws of national or 
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other, groups, as is lairgoly tme in the previous losasures^ The rationale ^as 
of extreme simplify: That if a person were putting .his society "in\ ceri- 
tral position of priori*5r and worth..." (Keesing, 196^, p. 24), he ^*o\£Ld tend 
to jjverestiraate its standing on'indicax?)rs of natl^onal development and social 
progress. ' This should be especially true insofar as such indica|prs are ob- 
vious in meaning, but are based on statistics hot part of 'cotmnon knowledge. 

. Using the data published in The CoD5>arative International Almanac (Ernst 
& Posmer, 1967), a set of 11 other nations was selected wjiich included both 



nations tending to rank highejr t|ian the U.S» on such indicators, arid nations^ 
tending to rank lower. Subjects were asked \o rank these pountries'^ listed ' 
^^phabetically, on U such indicators ,' using aii indicators x countries grid. 
EthnocelitrisD: was defined as the ranking of the U.S. higher ^hijj^ its real- posi- 
tion, while- accurate estimation consisted of giving its correct rank. The pos- 
sibility fi#f?a-»v^rse-ethnocQntrism, xenophilla, ethnocentrifugy, also existed, 
^ and would be indicated by systematic under-ranking of the U.S^ relative to its 
true position. Four items, 6n which the U.S.^ ranks first ^r secon^^aiiong the 
12 nations, were considered filler items; it was Impossible for the subject to 
make an ethnocentric response on these iteftis. The other seven items cohsti- 
tuted ;the scale. ^ ' & ^ . ' 

In order to avoid tero scores andtnegative numbers, 5 >^as chosen as the 
neutral, or accurate-ranking, scale score. For scoring the items, the dif- 
^ ference between the actual rank and the subject's ranking was added to five, 
producing ja score on a seal? fr.om one to nine. Overranking the U.S. thus proi» 
duces a positive difference, and a- high score. Ifi.srankings _by more than four 
Steps we]fec5!t»4der$^ 'equivalent to mlsr^^nking of four plarces. This convention 
kept the scale to l^dlgit num!bei?^>*ajjdjij»/ addition^^j^evented a ^kewed scale. 



since on most items dt was possible to under-r3 



le U.S. by more stepa than 
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over-rank it, an -artifact of Americans world position* Furthermore, since 
underranking the U.S. by five or more steps would put it at or below the level 
; . or India .and Nigeria, on life expectanpy; literacy, dietary sufficiency, etc., 
"^^it was considered both unlikely to occur, and^as indicating a form' of xeno- 
philia so extreme as^tc-- override considerations of realism. Overranking the 

more than four steps was considered more likely, but in fact likely to 
. ^ ; be ^an artifact^ of the sitrilarity of such Europeans coujitries on t^e list as Den- 
mark and ^tzerland on. some of the social progress items: * if the U.S. is to 
be ranked abcjv^ one, it will prolMLbl^ be ranked aboVe all^ On two items, the 
^ range was further restricted, -to scores of 3t6 7; thus the, theoretical maxima 

» t 

and min^ a for average ndsranking scores over all»-^items are 8.42 and 1.57. 
respectively, the^ former representing maxLmua ethnocentrisin* 

Designs of the ethnocentri^m mdastire, forms H & K 
I ^ The^ew athnocentrism meas\u?e under consideration here uses the method 
referred to above as the rationalization .method. This- method consisted of pre- 
senting the students with a short statement of a real world occurrence, custom, 
^ or behavior -patterft together^ with a- series of reasons or rationalizations for 
that custom, behavior pattern or event. These rationalizations were intended 
to reflect different degrees of ethnocentric reafc-»ning about the causes of the 
stimulus item# ' Subjects were asked to select the one reason or rationaliza- 
tion alternative which waS mosto correct in their view. 
, The format of this measure wa6 similar to that of the Schuman and llarding, 

(1964) neasure of ' "sympathetic identification with the underdog", althotigh the. 
latter did not come to our attention^ until aTter formulation of our scale. 
> This identification measure consists of eleven/1- to 3-sentence stories, each 
describing «n incident of discrindnatdon or/ prejudice against a minority per- 
- son or persons. After each story, Sh are ask.ed what the reaction of the 
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minority person(s) would be, and'presented with four multiple choice alterna- 
tives* One alternatiYe consi?ts of sympathetic identification with the vie- 
tijn(s), while the other three are responses of indifference to the situation 
by the ascription of indifference to the victim, and assertion that the vie 
ti^ would regard the incident as a good thing. 

The principal difference between the Schuaan and Harding measure and our 
measure is the nature of the choices presented. Only one of the former •s al« 
temative responses to each* story reflect the dimension of interest; conse- 
quent^or, scoring of their measure is on a yes-no basis. ^ contrast, the al- 
ternatives in the Gilfillan^ HK scale are designed to reflect differing de- 
grees of the variable, so that finer discriminations are possible, and so that 
no response is less informative than any other^^ Clearly, however, both scales 
are similar in the sense that th^y ask the subject to react to, or evalliate, a 

V 

situation, rather than merely endorse an attitudinal statement. 

Items for the Gilfillan scale of ethnocentric reasoning were written in 
pairs, each pair containing one event or custpm from an exotic or distant cul- 
ture or locale and one from familiar American setting. The items of each pair 
Were' separated, one item appearing in one short booklet, the other appearing 
in another booklet in a different position in the overall questionnaire form* 
This fact allowed double scoring of the scale items,, the scoring of both the 
individual items in terms of the ethnocentrism^ revealed b/ the choice of ra- 
tionale, and a different ' score for the pair ojT related items, reflecting the * 
difference in level of ethnocentrism chosen for the rationales of the two equi^ 
valent items, -The two items of a pair were placed in different positions in' 
the questionnaire in order to minimize the chance that subjects- would notice 

the parallelism between members of a pair, 
* I 
There were five pairs of, items which forjmed the two sub-scales H and K of 

this measure. The content of these items consisted of the following: 
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1. Military: during hostilities betKeen Country A and Country B, Coun- 
^ try A attacks neutral Cotantry C in a flanking maneuve^^ 

: Z. Religiotisr the use of statuaiy, candles, incense, be'lls, etc* in 
'^religious ceremonies • 
3* Mo*desty; the ondssion of traditional female garm9nts»"~-x 
.k. Beauty: indulgence in elaborate beautification rituals* * 
In^Jerial intervention: invasion ty a major power of one of its 
smaller and weaker satellites • 
In each* case one member of ^he pair was taken from a fandliar, the other- 
ftom an exotic or foreign, setting* The items themselves are presented below 
• ^ CAppendix A), together with the response alternatives to each. The \wo forms, 
H'and K, «Bre^ presented in random order within each test odokiet, and were.al* 
ways separated, 

. For each item, five or six response alternatives were presented. These 
-were designed to range in each case from responses vrtiich required a sophisti- 
cated and synq^atKetic. understanding of the situation to responses which consti- 
tuted a simple, stereotyped, unsympathetic, and non-imderstanding evaluation. 
The response alternatives, like the items themselves^, were designed to parallel 
each other, that is, to offer sindlar types of explanations for the two siti^ia- 

^tions in each pair. Each response, of course, was written in terms appropriate 
<f * • ^ • ' ^ 

to the corttexfe of the item in questionc 

* » * 

The use of multiple choice methods, while it' simnLifies the coding- of 

data obtained, has certain disadvantages. First, as noted above, there is im- 
plicit a certain restriction of the stibject's response jrange; that is, certain 
responses which subjects might make must have Been eliminated frbm any set of 
alternatives provided by the experimenters. To the extent that th€(se elimi-. 
nated alternative? represent merely rephrasing of the alternatives provided, f 
there is little lost. However, it may be the case that the experiiaenter has 
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neglected certain substantive or arvjlytical possibilities which subject might 
have considered, and to this extent the experimenter's choice has restricted 
the subject's freedom of choice. There is also. a second aspect to this pro- 
blem: wftlle the use 'of multiple choice alternatives qlindnates the need for 
content analysis of hand-writ t*ri, ad-lib responses, it imposes the necessity 

i 

for scaling. That is, the,resiats of a content analysis tdght be reported sim- 
ply as a table of frequencies, the frequency of t^e occurrence o/ each theme 
in response to a given question. Such a table in turn would be subject to 
qualitative rather than quantitative analysis. However, a- multiple choice ques 
tion,' by rigidly restricting the number of themes which can appear in subject's 
responses, makes such a table largely irrelevant. Rather, it is appropriate 
to tsk, what is the underlying reality reflected by the subject's interaction 
with the stnjctured set of alternatives? Or, in the present case, what level 
of ethnocentrism is reflected in each of the response alternatives? 

pne way of determining the level of ethnocentrism reflecfted ty each alter- 
native is. obviously for th^ experiiaenter to assign values* The experiiaent,er \ 
woxild try to assign a value to each response which reflected his best guess as 
to tne ethnocentrism reflected in that response, Unf ortiinafegly , this method 
is totally dependent upon the accuracy and completeness of the^'exp^erimenter 's 
intuitions. Another nethod which might be used would involve* the use of cri- 
terion groups of subjects clas*sified on the basis of their levels of ethno- 
ce>;trism. Iteias in the nev test would be assigned scale values in accordance 
with the way subjects of different levels of ethnocentrism responded to them* 
Unfortunately, such a inethod presumes that we are able to find a group of sub- 
jects who are accurately and reliably grouped according to levels, of the vari- 
able. For instance,' in the case of scales designed to measure factors in- 
volved in worker productivity,^ x;riterion groups would be selected on produc- 
tion records. The lack of any conpArable selection *iechanlsm in this case must 
invalidate the method ♦ 
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In the ordinary attitude scale, the subject responds to each attitude state- 
ment by checking a box or numbered space along a continuum from endorsement to 
rejection. In esseQCs, he measures himself on a psychological ruler which h&s 
from'^iwo to eleven, or more equidistant hash narks. If,* however, the subject is 
to respond to a set of discrete ^temative statements, thes.e statements must 
be measured against the ruler. This is 'done by the "method of equal-appearing.' < 
intervals", introduced by Thurstone and Chave '"'929) (see Edwards, 1957). This 
method requires that a number of raters stirt, or judge, each statement, on the 
continuum of the variable, which may be divided into from five to eleven divi- ' 
sions. The median value of these jradgoents in taken as the scale value, and 
the quality of the item is indicated by Q, the interquartile range,, or "spread" 
of the judginants. Medians and Q were determined in this study by the use of 
the nomograph of Jjirgensen (19^3), a graphic method which is fast, accurate, 
and has the gr«it virtue of reducing the possibility of arithmetic error. 

^ Edwards (195?) states that "♦..a relatively small number of judges c^ be 
used to obtain reliable scale values" in this method. He recommends 50 judges, 
but cites* studies /Showing that as few as 15 judges may give scale reliability 
as high as .99 (p. 95.). In the scaling of the HK scale, done in .mid-1972, an 
attenrot was made to obtain Edwards • recommended 50 judges; although the atten^ 
fell short, the low^er limit -of 15 was exceeded*. 

^ . ' I 

Shortly before the end of the spring quarter, 59 copies of an item-scaling 
version of series frand K were distributed to the facility and graduate students 
of the University of Jttnnesota Anthropology Department. The scaling form it- 
self was preceded by a brief escplanation of the research which bad been under- 
taken, an explanation of the scaling process, and by a letter' requesting the 
cooperation of the facility and students signed by the chairman of the depart-' 
ment. The eviluation form consisted of a version of the two scales retyped so 
thrat following each response alternative there appeared a seven point evaluation 
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scale • The anthropologists were asked to rqad first ^the situation or custom as 
described^^ and then each of 'the alteratives which night be talcen to explain • 
it* For each alternative they were asked to give their estimate of how eth- 
nocentric the reason or explanation presented was, from "^not ethnocentric" (a 
niunerical value of one) through •♦very ethnocentric" (a numerical value of seven) 
A copy of^the evaluation questionnaire, its instructions, and the chaij^man^s 
letter, are appended to this report as Appendix B* 

Copies of the evaluation form were placed in each student and faculty mem- 
ber*s mail box together with a campus mail return envelope* Anonymity was pro- 
vided; 'questions and comuients on the items and the research were invited, ^//hile 
the response to mailed and similar questionnaires is often low, and there is a 
^tendency Tor social scientists to suspect methods not their own, it was hoped 
that* an adequate response rate would be obtained* After several weeks only 13 
of the 59 questionnaires had been returned; therefore a follow-up was produced* 
A reminder letter was placed in each faculty member's box with a note referring 
him to extra copies of the questionnaire stored above the boxes ♦ Each gradiiate 
student received a second copy of the questionnaire by mail, with the chairmStn*s 
letter, a pew letter of appeal from the author, and a postpaid returned enve- 
lope. This procedure netted four more responses* 

Thus, scale values were determined on the' basis of 17-raters: 3 first- 
year grad students, 10 elder *grad students, and four facvilty members. At least 
three of the elder graduate students had completed all but their theses, and 
Were teaching at other colleges. This niimber is considerably less than the 
optimum, but s^Efficient, according to the criterion cited by Edwards'*' 

Medians and, Q values for the items are reported in Table^<^^ As can be 
seen from inspecjtion of the columns of medians, the ^responses to each item do 
form a scale, in the sense of providipg a rather wide range of ethnocentrism 
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values* ^With^ one ♦exception, the range of medians is 4.3 ^points or more for 
each item, and in every case, the range extends well toward both ends of the 
spale# Therefore ,^ the scale base(i on these, alternatives should be able to dis- 
criminate among people 

Inspection of the columns of Q values reveals that 'the alternati;jes vary 
considerably in the range of ratings .given thew by the anthrbpologists* Q 
values range from 0«5*(perfect agreement among raters) to ^•B, a value which 
is. somewhat below the Q value ^f 6.0 produced by maxiradm disagreen^nt of 

" raters* ffean Q values for each item fal^l below 3.0 (with one exception), but 
each item, except o:pe, has at least one alternative Uith a Q value above 3. 
In addition, inspection of the raw frequency distributions reveals a number of 
response alternatives on which there appeared to be some suggestion of a bimo- 
dal pattern of ratings. These al^ternatives ara starred' in Table 1. ^ 

. High values of.Q,"^ e.g. those indicating that the 25th and 75th quartiles 

are more than '3 scale units aj)art^ are indications that items must be consi- 
dered as ambiguous or vague, and therefore unsatisfactory for use in a final 
version of the scale. Rimodality, sim^arly, indicates that two quite dijffe- 
rent meanings are assigned to the item being rated. SucH conclusions regarding 

specific items in the HK scale mast be tempered by the knowledge that, given 

' ' ' \ 

the very smaH number of raters^ used, the effects of aberrant raters may be 

' ! 

magnified* Raters who reject the t^sk, who work carelessly, or who deliberately 

try to sabotag^e ^ofte aspect of the project, would fall under the ^J)errant cate^ 

■> . », 

- gory. While there is some indication (in hostile comments and iri' patterns of 
individual ratings) that there may have been cai'eless and/or hostile raters, it 
wo\ild be extremely difficult ro remove them in an objective manneir. Thus, the 

, solution to the problem of confidence^ in Q values lies in obtaining more raters. 
Since devian^* have more effect on- the quartilee than on the location of the , ^ 
median, this would minimize the damage to confidence, in the usefulness of ^ an 
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•iteaiy without necessarily changing the median value assigned to It. The small 
number of rater's meant that judginents of bimodality were made on the basis of< 
, 5-i'ater clxisters, and are therefore far from definitives 

- Semiring these considerations in ndnd, it must also >be said that there is 

t y ^ 0 

a concentration of "bad" (high-Q, \4m0dal) responses in' three of- thSNs^cale items 
those with referenpe to recent international politico-military^'af fairs , items 
c5f ,7>^^ and 10. yin each of' these items, two or three of" the six alternatives 
vare "bad**« The content of the problematic responses appears very similar to 
the terms of American debate over these cases of war and peace, suggesting that 
it is ' particxxLarly difficult to rate the ethnocentrism of such political argu- 
ments. Item 1, dealing with events Half a century in the past, does not suffer 
from such seriotis problems. However," since others of 'the alternatives to the 
three items had respectable Q-values, it may also be the case that the comple- 
xity of the ^!bad" statements, or their fandliaidty, rather than their contem- 
poraneity of politization, caused tjie "problsBu FurtKei^^^-^esearch is necessary 
to claa^ilfy this point. - , ^ ^ 1 * * . ^ 

Since I6 of the total of 56* alternatives show some indication of ambiv 

J' 0. , \ ' ^ . 

. guity, the question arises "whether it is legit ipiate to use the" HK scale in tl>e 

analyses pf the larger e'^hnocentrism studly. It wo^d be ^best to suspend judg- 
laent on this matter uritil more expert raters can be obtained. • Should there 
still be many large values of Q derived from the woark of, for example, 50 
raters, it would be p)ossible to use the scale only- in a very cautious manner, 
if at all. If, on the other hand, many of the large Q values were greatly re- 
duced by this method, use pf the scale could be made with more confidence. A . 
highly irregular ,1 ad hoc rose of the scale cotald also be made by counting any 
student's, choice \of a "bad*' alternative as if he had not answered. If choices 
were not concentrated among the ♦•bad'' alternatives, th^s would^allow salvaging 
a part of the dfta; thS effect- upon the validity of*the results j^ould be dif- 
ficult to predict. • , 
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.'APPENDIX A: THE WUESTIONIIAIRE 

- 4 . , 



The questionnaire booklets given the 'high schooB^tudents diiring 

. * e 

I 

auttann and spring, administrations were identical, except for some changes 
in tfie instructions* . Each student received two booklets in the same order, 

•but tS&H order of " the components was tandcmized between students., Forms 

t*' ' ^ ' 

^ '* 

H and K were always separated by at least one other f ormj their order was 
also randcci; 



INSTRUCTIONS 

As you know, the social science curriculian is new at Kennedy this year. 
Because it/s new, we are interested in knowing exactly how well the curriculum 
fits the needs and abilities .of the students at Kennedy. ' This booklet is a survey 
of knowledge and attitudes related to the new social science curriculum, fc's 
not a test of what you might have learned in other classes. It i^a way of -finding 
out what^kLnd of general ability and general preparation Kennedy students have, 
and how well they can deal with aocial s(*ience materials. 

Your answers will be anonymous. Don^ put your name on this booklet. No 
teacher will see your answers, and I will not tell anj\ teacher about how a f)articular 
student answered. We are interested only in group averages,*^ not how you do as 
individuals. 

We are not interested in how much you know about history; social science, 
political science, or anthropology, as much as we are interested in how you think 
about them. On some questions, there will be no right or wrong answers at all; 
these questions ask orily for your own personal opinion or ideas. 

Work quickly on these materials, but do not work carelessly. Try to finish 
as much as you can without getting sloppy. Don't worry if you don't finish com- 
pletely. 

When yiu finish a page, go right on to the next page. When you finish one 
of the forms, write the time you finishedjn the space provided. Then go right 
on. Read the instructions on the * next form, and begin working. 
• ^ 
If you have a question, raise your hand. * . * 



r - : 
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Please fill out this page completely. It asks for some general information about 
your school experiences. This information will be useful to us in,determining 
how similar y9U, the people who participate in our^study, are to the average 
Kennedy High School student. All answers will be completely confidential. Do 
not put your name on fhis page, or anywhere else in the questionnaire booklet. 



Name of this class : . ^ Hour Room: 

What grade:are you,in? Yi^r sex: male female ' 



Please list all other social science, histoTy, modern problems, or psychology 
Courses -you have had in high school: 

COURSE ^ FINAL GRADE 

1. 

■ 

2. ■ 

f ' . \ . . 

4. . ■ . " ._ . . 

f 

WTiat was yoiir over-all grade average last year? (check one space): A A- 

B- B B-_ 

* 4 . ' C- C • C- 

' D- D D- 

What grade' do you expect to get at the end of tihs. grading period (the first nine • 
weeks) in this course? ' v 



WTiat do you pUn to do after^high school? 



Have you evenUved in anotherplace in Minnesota, aside from Bloomin^ton^ 
4f'«o, where? ' ^ • 



Have yqu ever lived outside ojf Minneso ta, but stiU in^the USA? , *lf so, where? 

Have you ever livfed in a foreign country? If so where? 

For how long? , ~ 
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SPRIX INSTRJJCnONS 



J;^w'sSa*/sclenL'^'''''f ' '"^""^ of knowledge and attitudes related to the 
that Is, how the course may change people. people, 

nswers, and I will not tell any teacher how a particular student aaswered. ' 
sclehce"°L'an^^r'1 '^^^ ^^^""^ ^^^^^^y' "ience. political 

ask oniy%:r;r'orp:r:iiiiV;i^^t Ze7:r' — " ^^^^ ^i-"-- 

Work quickly on these materials, but do not work carelessly. Try to finish as much 
as you can without getting sloppy, ix^n't worry if you don"; fi^sh c^Utel^. 

When you finish a page, go right on e'o thelnext page. When you finish one of the 

•prr^K"^?'^ ^^"'^^^^ ^" ^P^" provided. T^en go right on 

Read the instructions on the next form, and begin working. " ^ f 

If you have a question^ raise your hand. 



1^ 
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* Forra'K 

On the next few yjages ^re seme descriptions of recent world events and customs. 
Following each are several oossible reasons for that event 'or custom. Please 
check the one reason .^hich you feel is the, most correct explanation. 

There are no right ov wrong ansrwers to these questions. ^11 of the explanations may 
apply to some d^'^rce. We ate not interested in how much you know about these events 
anfl customs, but how you reason about the^. 

ChecK only one alternative for each question. ' . ^ 

- ' ' & 

1. Hindu temples have mr.ny statues, carvings, ^onqs, banners, and incense. 'Vhy 
is this? 

^ a. It is a fora of idolatry 

b. That is how they !iave always been. 

c» The Indians are simple people, and need these things in order to feel 

^ religious, 

d. Indians like the sneU of incense and like to look at bright lights and 

colors, ' . ^ , 

e. The priests of their temples insist on having? these things, 

f« Thi sale of these things supports rnany shopkeepers and peddlers. 

2* InA965, U.S. planes began- bonbing Laos *even though Laos was neutral and had its 
neuftality guaranteed bv the U.S, in 1962. »Vhy was this? 

a. The U.S. simply does not respect its treaties. 

b. T] Laotians .ire i.uch li/,e che North Vietnamese, and could be expected to 

favo*" tne^Viet Con^. 

c. It -vas moare convenient to ba-nb traffic, on Laotian roads than to bomb in 

the jungles of Viet Naru • * i 
d. The L-iotians Reserved it fo- aiding the Viet Cong, 

Ii started out by accident when U.S. planes pursued Viet Con^ across the 

bcrder. 

3i Why do you tnink ".he new t"»-end of toplessness and goinq without bras upsets people 
so much? , • ' " , 

a. The people v.ho object are oldfashioned.' ^ 

. b. These fashions are immpdest. ' ' 

c. Girls who do thiJS c6uld cau^se damage to .themselves, and perhaos later 

not be able to nurse their children. / * * ' 

d. °eouie are afraid spch fashions will lead to loose conduct and immorality. 

e. '^!any people resist every change that comes along. 

^ f. It IS -unchristian to ^o topless. 

4. Some Africans paint themselves orange or white withs colored clay before an. important 
^ dance or cjremony. Why*^ 

a. Because they are still savapes. ^ . . ' 

b. Th'?y think it makes them look better. * 

• c. Because everybody who p,oes to fhese ceremonies paints himself. 

d. It's a symbol of the importance of the^ event. 

C^^^s witch do^ctors teM them they have to paint themselves. 




5. A few years ago U.S. ar^nos invaded the Dominican Republic (Santo Domingo). ' 
Why was this? 

a. The Oominiaans were trvmg to throw off the rule of an Araericarr-oriented 

military goverament, and to set up a more independ'^nt government, 

b. The Americans acted to prevent certain Dominicans from keeping up 

""a corrupt, illegal government, ^ ' " 
c* The Dominican government was trying to establish more trade with other 

countries, and less with the U.S. ' ' ^ 

^^^^^ d. S6me Dominicans were trying to establish a goviemment in accordance with 
^ their const iti>t ion and restore the oresident who Had been deposed by 

the military.. / 
e. Some Dominicans were trying to overthrow the eovernm^t of the country 

by violence and set U}>va communist j^ovemment allied with Cuba. 
f. The U.S. was acting on behalf of the Organization of American States 

to prevent the Russians from, obtaining influence over Santo Domingo. 
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Time: 



FOP 5 S-2 

This form asks you to give your reactions to other neople as groups ^ We realize th?» 

nay ksMiw imagine both p,oe^ «M bad membcrfof any national or ethnic groups/ 
However, we are asking for your reaction to the averaoe rpember of these arouns. 

Below are seven kinds* of relations you miaht have with another person/ ^lease checJc^ho • 
Kinds 0^ social relationship you would be willing to have with an average member of 
each^roup listed. Check as many columns for each group as your pwn feelinfrs indicate, 

Please^ <Tive your first feelings in each case. Work quickly, without takina time 

think. Don^t worry about what others Tni^ht think, for there ^re no rirht answers ard V 

your own first feelings are the most useful to us. N 



Americans 
(U,S, white) 

Canadians 

Chinese 

Czechs 

English 

Filipinos ^ 

French ^ 

Germans 

Greeks 

Indians . 
(American) 

. Indians 
(of India) 

. Italians 

Japaneise 

Tapaniese 
(Americans) 

Oews 7 

' Koreans 



1 2 ^ 3 .4^5 r 6 

Would Would Would MVoilia Mave as ^Have as 

marry have as Kave as ' wc^rk in speakinq visitors 

into close. next door s^f a^cquaint- only to^ visit i.rii 

group friends neighbors' office ances only this country coun-^y ^ 

r — 



. Not allc.w 
even to 
visit this 



-4 

-J 

~ I* 

( 
i 
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Please remember to give your first .feelfl^ reactions for every group* , . • 
Remember to give your reactions^ toujour, chief picture of eagh group as a whole. 
Also, check as many columns for'eaph group ag you^^et you, can*, aad work rapidly. 



Mexicans 



Mexican- 
Americans 



Negroes 



Norwegians 



Poles 



Russians 



Would Would Wokld 
maiYy have as ' have- as 

one 'of j closp . next door 

them. I friends I nei'ghbors 



•^1 



Would • . jHfave as 

work in §pea|dng- 

*3ame aequafnt- 

office ^ ances only 



Have as Would nU 

visitors - even allow . 

only to ' to.visit this j 
the U,S. country 



I'- 



\ 
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FORM R 

INSTRl/CTIONS: At the top of this page is an alphabeticaMist of uvelve countries. We 
would liice you to rank these countries in order on several measmjes of development or 
"modernity". You are not 'expected t<f know exactly which ci'dtr they should go in but 
only to give your best guess , on the basis of whatever you may Imow about these countries 
The country which is best in each category should be numbered "1", the next best "2", 
^nd the smallest, poorest,' or least developed on that category, should be numbered^ "12". 
A blacked-in box means no figures are available for that dountry; rank the others from"l ' 
toll, or^ there are two blacked boxes, from 1 to 10, etc. 



Population (largest = 1) 

Urbanization: the pro- 
portion of the population 
living in bi^^ cities. 




Male life expectancy:, how 
long the average man lives, 



Child mortality: the pTQ- 

portion of children who die 

before their fourth birthdays 

«( 

Availability of doctors : 
the number of doctors per * 
10, 000 people (most doctors 
-1). 



Diet: the average daily 
calorie consumption, per 
capita. 



Pei\ capita incofiie (average 
income) 

< 

Literacy rate : the propor- 
tion of the population who 
can read and write, 

rEduc^rtiom-the-yearfy mm — - 
ber of college graduates 
per 10, 000 people, 

%ily newspaper circulation 
per la, 000 population. 

Cars per 10, OOtt population. 

Time:^ 
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On the next few p ,c:es at sonn descu^tions of r^rpnt u ^» ' 

Fouowins each .1. sev... .,po..ibl. -^l ^oVt"" ' ;°/„V oT!is\oT ^S^e^- • 

check the o„e reaici wl .c , yo> ftel tf,, ,,ost correct explanation 

There are no righ^ or u-c '.g an wers t.o theso que -tions. /^ll of the exnlanitioi's 

these events and cKstcmj, but ,iow you reaso-i aboua. them. 

Check only one alternative for each nicstioa. 

*1. .During both Wo: Id Wr.r I ar. II, •o-many led. .-ed war on Prance, but attacked first 
against Bclgiu.,,, ev< r. though Bfe^ium ws neutral. Why was this? "'^^^''^'^ 

^' Tfiis I'as s moly -i case or Nazi treachery. 

b. -^ny Bel(^i;.ns^sp-.k Fr«.nch, ard coulc. be expected to'side with France. 

c. Bi8"lg)uii wa- . convenient way to ^et into Prench territory because it 

had ni.od roads and was not fortified. 

. ^- '^^^ Klgiar.^ deserved it fdr rrovokina the Germans -j 

e.. It happened by ch .nce->:ne Ger nan armies near Belgium just got moving' 

i t ei » * 

^wjni^"''^^'' Churches Often l:ave,mai.v ima.es of saints, candles, votive lights, 
shrines,^. and u.;e much incense. IVhy is this? 

It is a form of idolatry. 

b". Because that is the way they were in "olandt 

c. Because the Poles are siiPole people and need many aids to faith. 

d. Becau.e.thr -oles tike blight colors, lights, and aood-smelling things . 

e. Because thr priests want it that way. 

f. Becau.e th<.t way certain businessmen who sell these things can make 

more i.oney ' ' . ' * 



2. 



3. < Many Arabs are shockod' by vomen who go Jut without veils over their faces. Why 



is this? 

a. They ^fe o? it'ashicned, " * 

b. It is immoacit to \[o ou ; uhat vay. ' ^ ^ 

c. The veil, is nract: r:al-ii. keeos women from breathing too much desert dust, 

■ d. The mc-n arc afraid that women /ho don't wear the veil will t.^lk too much 

to stringe run. 

e." Arabs do m *. lik^-; to ch^inge thnr ways. ' ^ *^ 

^/ The Koran specific illy >e.juirf; womtn to wear veils. 

J-.— Mf ore a^ance o^so .c- oth.ji_iii:^Ht,-^ome-^iTl^-^d a tremendous amount of 

, time getting t.eir ).air fi.ed. and nakin- themselves up. IVhat do yoxi think is * 
the reason for this? • 



a. Because thf/.are c heapl 03 vulgar. / ' * 

b. The)^ .want to look theiir best. ' * • . 

c. Because ali -he g;vls who go to these events do it. 

d. It shows tla'. they respect the importance of the event. 

e. They have beeb brainwashed by the cosmetic manufacturers advertising 



o 




S. The Russians invaded Czechoslovakia last year because: 

a. Some Czechs were trying to overthrow the (roVernment of the country 

by 'Violence and set up a capitalist system allied with West Germany, 

b. Some Czechs were trying to' establish a more humane communist lystem 

,~ with, more expetimental ideas and freedom of expression and less dependence* 
^ . on Russia, ^ . ♦ ' 

^ c. The Czech government was trying to export more to, and import more from, 
western .'Europe, and the Russians didn't want to lose that trac^, 

d^ The Czechs were tryinij to\throw off the rule of Russian-oriented % ^ ^ , 

dictator, and to ^et up a more independent government. 

, . e. The Russians acted to prevenj>c^rtain Czechs from keepin'^ up a corrupt, 

il legal goverrfment . p^^^ c » v «^ 

• f. The. Russians acted under the Warsaw Pact^to prevent western nations from ^ 
obtaining influence over Czechoslovakia, 



Time: 
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^ Form E 



The following statements refer to opinions xegarding a number of social groups 
and iftUM* about which »om« people agree and others disagree ♦ t^lease circle 
the statement according to your agreement or disagreement as follows: ' 

k. Jews • ^ • 

1. One trouble with Jewish busiijessmen is that t^y stick together and prevent 
other people from having affair chancer in coawtition. 

•+1: slight support, agreement , ^-l: slight opposition, disagreement 
^ +2: moderate support, ag^reementj^ -2: mdderate' opposition, disagreement 
+3: strong support, agreement t3: strpfng opposition, disagreement** 

2. I can hardly imagine myself marrying a Jew. 

♦ 1: slight support, agreement -1 slight /opposition,- disagreement^ 
^2: moderajie support, agreement -2: moderate opposition, disagreement 
♦3: strong su^jport, agreement • -3: strong opposition, disacireement ' 

3. There.ma>^ be'^a few exceptions, but in general Jews are or ett'y much alike. 

_+l: slight support, agreement -1: slight opposition, disagreement 

♦2: ^moderate support, agreement . -2: moderate opposition, disagreejnent 
^ +3: strong support, agreement -3: strong opposition, disagreement 

4. The-^QjgubJe with letting Jews into a nice neighborhood is th^t tliey 
gradual ly^l^ye it a tyoical Jewish atmosphere. 

+1: slight support, agreement -1: slight-opposition^ Jfisagreement 

♦ 2: moderate' support, agreement -2: moderate opposition^ disagreement 
+3: strong support, agreement -3: strong oRposifT?m,. disagreement 

5. To end'prejudice against Jews, the first step is for the Jews to tify 
sincerely to get rid of their harmful and irr,itating faults. 



4. 



+1: slight support, agreement ^ -1: slight opposition, disagreement 
/ +2:, moderate support, agreement' -2: moderate oppo^ion, disagreement 
+3: strong support, agreement -3: strong opposition, disagreement ' 

6# There^is something different and strange about Jews; it*s hard to tell what 
they are thinking and planning, and what makes them tick., 

+1: slight siifrport, agreement -1: slight opposition, disagreement 

+2: moderate support, agreement -2: moderate opposition, disagreement 
+3: strong support, agreement -3: strong opposition, disagreement 

&^ y^roes - . 

• i * ^ - • ' * * 

1. Negroes have their rights, but it is best tq^keep theip in their own districts 
and schools and to prevent too much contact with whites. 

+1: slight support, agreementj^ -1: slight opposition, disagreement ^ 
+2: moderate support, agreement -2: moderate opposition, disagreement^ 
+3; strong support , agreement \ -3: strong opposition, disagreement' « • 
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2. It would be a mistake ever to have Negi-oeVfor foremen and l^ders over whites.* 
» • , ' ' ^ \ " • '" 

+ 1: slight support, agreement -1: kight opposition,, disagre'ement 

+ 2: moderate support, agreement = -2: moderate opposition, disagreement n 

+lr strong support, agreement , • -3: strong opposition, disagreement 



3. Negro musicians may sometimes be as good as white musicians, but j.t is a jnistake 
to have mixed Negro-white bands, . - k • 



0 



.♦1: sUght support, igreenent ' -1 slight opoosition, -disagreement - 

+2: moderate support, agreement -2: >noderate opposition, disagreement ' f 

+3: -strong support, agreement. -3: sf^ong opposition, disagreement 

4. - Manual-labor and unskilled jobs seem to fit the Negro rpentality and ability 

. N^better than more skilled or responsible work. ' o 

+1N slight suoport', agreement ^ -1: slight opposition, disagreement 

+'2: moderate support, agreement^ ' -2: moderate opposition, disat^reement 
+3: strong support, at^ree.ment -3: strong opposition, disagreement 

- . . ^ 

5. The people who raise all the t^lk about rSutting Neqroes on the same level as whites 
are mostly radical agitators trying to stirrup conflicts. 

slight -support, agreement ' -1:' slight oppo^ion,* disagreement 

■i^2«:^Qderate support, agr^em^nt --2: moderate opposition, disagreement . 

+3: sti^ong support, agreement -3: stroncr opposition, disagreement 



&• Most /Negroes would becomf-* ovcrbearino: and disrgreeable if^lot kept in their place. 

+1: slight support,' a^r^emcit • -i: slight opposition, disagreement 

^2: moderate support, asreemcn:: -2; Moderate opposition, disagreement 

+3: strong supportj^ arr cement « ^ -3: Istj'ong opposition, disagreement ^ ^ 

C. Other Minorities and Patriotism 

1., Hippies prove thac when peoole of their type haveHoo much money and freedom, they 
[ just take advantage and puse trouble. 



+ 1: slig'h^ support, agreement -1: slight oi>position, disagreement 

/t2: moderate subpart, agreement -2: moderate opposition, disaer-eement 

"^+3: atrong Support, agreement -^3: strong opposition/ disagreement 

2. The worst dane^^ to real Americanism during the iast 50 years has come from foreign 
ideas and ^qitato-as^ • ' / * 

• • / ' , ;v ^ • . ^ ^ ' ^ ' . 

+1: sligjit support^ ' agi^ement -1: slitiht opposition, disagreement. 

mode|-ate support, agreement moderate opposition, disagreement 

^' +3: strolig^support/ agreement ^ '-3: strong opposition, disagreement 



•3- 



Now that The United Natlcns is set rxp, America mutt be sure that ^he loses none 

of hei^ independence and complete power as, a sovereign nation^ 



♦ir slight support, agreemertt 
♦ 2: moderate support, agreen>ent 
-••3: strong support, agreement 



-1: slifiht opposition, disagreement 
•2: moderate opposition, disagreement 
-3: strong opposition, disagreement - 



4. 



Certain religious ^ects who refuse to salute the flag should be forced to conform 
Jtp such 'a patriotic action, or else be abolished • . • 



♦1':"' slight support, , agreement ^ 
+2: moderate support/. a<Treeraent 
♦3: strong 'support, agreement 



-1: slight opposition, disagreement 
-2: moderate opposition, disagreement 
-3: strone opposition, disagreement 



5. 



Filipinos are all right in their place, but th^y carry it too far when they dress 
lavishly and go arouhd with white girls. ^ 



.tl: slight support, agreement 
♦2: moderate support agreement 
+3: strong support, agreement 



-1: slight opposition, disagreement 
-2: TTioderate opuosition, disagreement 
-3: strong opposition, disagreement 



6* 



America may not be perfect, 'but the American Way/ has brought us about as . 
close as human beings can %et to a perfect society* 



+1: slight supDort, agreement 
*f2: moderate support, agreement 
+3: ^strong support, agreement 



-1: slijrht opposition, disagreement 
-2! moderate opposition, disagreement 
-3: strong opposition, disajnreiement 



It is only natural and right for, each person to think that his family is better 
than any other. 



.♦1: slight support, agreement 
4^2:, moderate support, agreement. 
+3:^ strong support, agreement 



1: slight 6ppositj|^n, disagreement 
2: moderate opposition, disagreement 
3: strong opposition, disagreement 



8. 'The-T)est guarantiee of our national security is for Ajnerica to have the biggest 
.army and navy in the world and ,the atom bomb. 



♦1: flight support, a^greement 
♦2: Jnojderate supoort, ^preement 
♦3r stt/cng support, agreement 



-1: slight opposition, disagreement 

moderate opposition, disagreement 
-3: strong opposition, disagreement 



Time: 
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Form W 

On the next few pages are a number. of statements on national isind international issues. 
Please circle the alternative which indicates the extent of your aereenent or dis- 
agreement with that statement. • • 

1. Our country should have the I'ight to* prohibit certain racial and religious groups 
from enter ing*;it to live, ^ 

^ Strongly arjree ^gree mildly agr^'e mildly disagree disagree stroncly disagree • 
^ . ' ^ ^ ^ \ ' 

2. Immigrants should not be permitted to come into our country if they compete with 
our own workers/ ' 

* ft 

strongly agree \ agree mildly agree mildly disagree disagree strongly disagree 

3. ' It would be a dangerous procedure if every T)erson in the world had equal rights which 

wexe guaranteed by an international charter, 

\ , » 

strongly agree agree mildly at?ree , mildly disagree disagree stron«[ly 'disagree 

4. ^11 prices for exporteS^food and manufactured ^^roods should be set by an international 
trade committee, ^ ' ^ 

strongly a-gree agree mildly agree mildly disagree disagree strongly disagree 

^5. Our cSUntry 'is probably no better th;m many others.- ^ , " . • 

, strongly agree agree mildly agree mildly disagree disagree strongly disagree 

6. Race prejudice «raay be a good thin? for us because it keeps many undesirable 
foreigners from coming into this country, * ' 

strongly ajgree agree mildly agree mildly disagree disat^ree strongly disagree 

7. It would be a mistake for us to encourage certain racial groups to become well 
educated because. they might use their knowledge against us; - 

strongly aj^ree agree mildly agree mildly disagree disagree strongly disagree 

.8. We'should be willing to figHt for our country without questioning whether it is' 
right o^r wrong, . • _ - 

^"'^ ' ' \ ' 

•strongly agree agree mildly agree inildly disagree disagree strongly disagree 

I 

Foreigners are particularly obnoxious because ot^their religious "beliefs.- 

.strpngly agree agree , mildly agree * mildly disaei'ee disagree stronrily disagree 

lOv .Immigration should be controlled by an international organization rather than by 
each country on'its own^ . 

strongly agree agree* mildly agree mildly disagree disagree stronirl^y disagree 
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XX • W© bught to have 1 world government to guarantee the welfare of all nations 
irrespective of the rights of any one, 

strongly agree agree mildly agree mildly disa^^ree disagree strongly, disagree 

* 

12, Our country should not ctfoperaxfe^in any international traae agreements, which 
attempt to better world economic conditions at our expense, * 

strongly "agree agree mildly agree mildly disagree disigj-ee strongly disagree 



13. It would be -better to be a citizen of the world than of 
strongly agree agree. mildly agree aildly disagree dis 

14. Our responsibility to. people of other races ought to be 
- responsibility to people of our own race.- 



any particular country, . 
agree strongly disagree 



is great? as our 



strongly agree agree mildly agree mildly disagree disagree / strongly disagree 

15. An international committee on education should have full control over what is 
taught in all countries about history and politics* 

\ 

f strongly a'gree agree mildly agree mildly disagree disagree strongly disagree 

16. Our country should .refuse to cooperate in a -total disarmament program even if 
some other, nations aereed to it, 

strongly agree agree mildly agree mildly disagree disagree strongly disagiree 

^ 17* It would he dangerous for our coujrtry to make intemational agreements with 
nations whose religious , beliefs are antagonistic to ours. 

V , ' . <^ , 

strongly agree agree mildiy agree mildly disagree disagree strongly disagree. w 

18. Any healthy individual regardless of race or religion, should be allowed to 
live whereever he v^ants to in tjie world. 

strongly agree agree mildly^agree mildly disagree disagree strongly disagree 

^-9. Our country should not participate in s^oy international organization which 
requires that we^ giVe up any of our national rightsor_,freedQinof action. 



strongly agree - apree mildly agree 



[/disagree . disagree strongly disagree 



20. If necessary, we ought to,,.,be^ilLing to lower our standard of living to 

cooperate with other^^-etSuntries in g^etting an equal standard for every person 
in the wor^ld. ^^^^ * ^ 

strongly agree/agree mildiy agree mildly disagree disagree ^ strongly disagree 

t 
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21. W« $hpuld jtxivtfor loyalty to our couhtry b«fore w« can afford to (fcnaidar / 

world brotherhood. 



strongly agree agree mildly agree mildly disagree disagree strongly disagree 
.22. Some races ought to be considered naturally less" intelliaent than ours, 
.strongly agreft- agree mildly agree mildly disagree disagree strongly disagree 

23. Our schools should teach, the history of the whple world rather than o^ our 
. own country. • 

• * 

strongly agree agree mildly agree mildly disagree disagree strongly disagree 

24. An international police force ou^ht to be the only ^rroup m the world allowed to 
havp armaments, 

strongly agree ^ agree -nildly agree mildly disaqree disagree strongly disagree 

25. It would be dangerous for us tc (guarantee by international agreeaent that every 
^^son^in phe world should have complete reliaious freedom. 

<. • * 

Strongly a^jee agzfee ^niidly agree, ■aildlv disagree disagree strongly disagree 

26. Our countrv should perait the immigration of foreign peoDles even if it lowers 

o\xr standard of livine?. • 

w • r • 

strongly agree ^ 'agree mildly agree mildly disagree disagree . strongly disagree 

77. 'Ml national ^governments ought^to be abolished and reulaced by one central v^orld 
• govepunent. i . . 

strongly agree 'aVree^.j niildi> agree -nildly disagree disagree strongly disagree 

> \ 

28. It would not be vidse for us to apj*ee that workin<» conditions in all countries 
should be sub>ei:t to' international control . * / 

strongly agree agree mildly aoree mildly disaeret disagree stroixol^^tH^«free 



29. Patriotism shotild be a prijnary aim of education sc^ur children will believe , 
. our country i^ the best in th^ vorld. ' - . 

strongly agree agree mildiy agree mildly disagree- disagree strongly disagree 

3Ct It would be a good, idea if all the races were to intermarry until there was only 
* one race in .the world, > 

\ ■ ■ 

strongly agrfee af^ree mildly agree ^nAldly disagree disagree strongly disagree 
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31. We should teach our children to uphold the welfare of all oeople evetvwhere even 
though it may be against the best .interests of our oi*n country. ■ 

strongly agree ' agree aildly agree- mildly disagree disagree ^ strongly disagree 

32. War should never be jus:ifiable even if it is the onlv way to ofotect our national 
I rights and honor. *^ ' * 

strongly a^ree a^ree ailily agree validly disagree disagree strongly disagree 



Tine: 
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SCALI.-fG QUESriC:r:LlIEE FCR TrE Gllf ILLAN SCAIZ CF ETH:iOCE:n'RIC EVALU^IGN 



UNIVERSITY OP 



'iMinmsotci 



496 Ford Hall 



LABORATORY FOR RESEARCH IN SOCIAL RELATIONS 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 55455 



Dear Anthropologist: 

* ^ III ^ .1. , 

About six weeks ago, we distributed the enclose^questionnaire to 

all faculty and grad students of the Anthropology department, with 

► the support of Dr. Miller. Some of the copies may not have been 

received, since we used the departmental office mailboxes; others 

may have been mislaid in the year-end rush. So far, thirteen copies 

of the form have been returned to us. Interestingly, the faculty 

return rat^ has been better than tbat of the graduate students. 



If you have not filled out the questionnaire, we would appreciate 
your filling it out now, emd returning it to us by mail. If you 
^^^ve responded already, please ignore this reminded. 




Susan & David Gi^fillan 



4 ' 
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UNIVERSITY OF MI"NN^SOTA Department of Anthropology , 
TWIN CITIES ' 210 Ford Hall 

Min/ieapolis, Minnesota 55455. 



June 2, 1972 



\ 



Dear Anthropologist: 

I .would like to ask your cooperation in a research 'project of consider- 
.able importance. 

Mrs. /Susan Gilfillan, who holds BA and MA degrees from this department, 
teaches anthropology at Kennedy High School, Bloomington. Her course 
was the first year-long high school course in the area; a number of", 
other suburban high schools have since added the subject. 

Sue and her husband, David, have been interested in assessing whether 
high school students'^ levels of ethnocentrism are lowered by exposure 
to the anthropology course. A sample of anthropology students were 
compared with students in other elective and required social science 
courses. All tKese studentajjilled out questionnaires twice, in the 
fall and in the spring, so that changes over the year could be measured. 

The Gil-fiTlans used several measures of ethnocentrism from the liter- 
ature of so<?ial psychology. These measures all ask', respondents to 
check attitude statements with which they agree or^iisagree. 'The Gil- 
fillans also developed two original measures, whi^ *are designed to 
tap ethnocentric (or non-e^hnocentric) evaluatiye processes in the re- 
spondents, rather thafn mere attitudes. I would Tike to ask your help 
in the development of these measures. 

The enclosed questionnaire is a device to record youi^ expeirds opinion 
regarding just how ethnocentric each of the» stfekaments in the new mea- 
sure is. This procedure, technically called scaling, has two purposes: 
to detect bad items .(those on whidh experts disagree), and to give a 
solid empirical basis ^to*-ja scale by averaging many experts' ratings to 
obtain a scale value, ar -score, to be associated with each item. 

Please take the time to', respond to the enclosed 'questionnaire. It will 

be helpful, not^ only to the Gilfillams, but to the field of social psy- • 

cliologj^ in general, if a better measure^af ethnocentrism ca'n be developed, 
# 

Thank you. 

Sincerely, ' ' • ^ ~ 



Frank Miller, Professor 
*^and Chairman 
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Bthnocentrism scale develoom^nt evaliiation form. \ 

f . ^ 

Although it is late in the year,^ we* would appreciate your help in developing 
a new, and hopefully better, questionnaire measure of ethnocentrism. If /you sim- 
ply can't, spare an hour right now, please Reep this form, and mail i^t back to us 
later this month, or even in J\\ly# It i*s important to us to obtain many expert 
ratings of our items; "we will happily reimburse you for postage, from wherever you 
may summering. - ' . i . 

The rationale of our scale is somewhat different from,^ that of the usual 
scale. Social psychological scales of such characteristics as ethnocentrism usu- 
ally ask the responding subject to check his level of agreement or disagreement 
with an attitudinal statement, such as "All Negroes are lazy'*. 'Vhile it is cer- 
tainly/true that ethnocentrism involves holding prejudiced, or. stereotyped, atti- 
tudes, we. felt that there is more involved* In particular, we believe that eth- 
, jiocentris>i^ affects the way the pers<^ processes and reacts -to new inf ortnation. 
We hope* our scale tajbs ethnocentric processing, as opposed to ethnocentric atti- 
tudes. ^ 

Your evaluation of the scale items, and those of your colleagues ,^ will allow 
us to give clear, non-idiosyncratic meaftings to the items. This Th or stone "me- 
thod of equCal appearing intervals" detedts ambiguous • it^ms , those on which the 
experts.' opinions vary widely. The procedure also allows assigning scale values 
th the -items based on the average (meaji ipr median) ratings by the experts. 
^ tf • 

The scale which follows consists of ten brief statements of a c\istom or 
event, each followed by a series of statements which could explain or rationalize 
that event or practice. ' "The sittiations were selected so -^s to be not completely 
unfamiliar, yet not so familiar that they would provoke automatic, .stereot.yr*>ed 
re'>"ctionr. Students were asked to select the "most correct" explanation of each 
event or 6ust(5m» 

Your task is to rate each of the evaluative items on t^e sqale provided, in 
terms of how ethnocentric an analysis it is» The scale runs ifrom a value of 1 
(not ethnocentric) to a value of 7 (very ethnocentric); the numbers designate 
e.ual steps of ethjfiocentrism, from le.ist to most. Please circle only one number; 
do not niark any intermediate value, such as 'Jy^ ^ 

Cur definition of ethnocentrism is general: the tendency to rate ones • own 
culture and society highly as regards priority and worth, and rate others lo'^^er 
or less sympathetically. Your own definitioh may be more specif ip, or different 
in other ways. Please use your, definition; we are interested in discovering' 
items --rhich '±Z1 be valid under all definitions of ethnocentrism. Please ao not 
consider any other factor except -Ethnocentrism in making yoxir ratings.' For in- 
stance, an item mi 'ht consist of a ne:;ative evaluation of^a particular , event , 
out in term^ tl]at a member of the group would use. Such an item, thouf^h nega- 
tive,, woulci not be considered ethnocentric^ ' * 

ihc variou/ explanatory items were der.^gned to reflect varying 3.evel'; of 
etiinocertrin^n. Kov/over, :e do not exooct your ratings of the items to fall into 

•^^xw partjcwlar distribution.. Please consider each item carefully, but do not 
take too iriuch tnme over any. one item: .^ive it your best estimate and r,o on. 
V^tci over a few oa^-es before you be^in rating, so ^^.s to fnmiliorize yourself uith 

^the ran^e of tHe materiil. 
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Please return your questionnaiiie in the attached envelope; x^e will gladly 
reimburse you for postage if you can't use campus mail. Yoxxr reply may be anony- 
mous or not, as you vrish» /e would be glad to Have your comments. and suggestions 
about any *of the items, and suggestions for other," similar items, '/e will be 
hapoy to discuss any aspect of this research with you, too.' 

% ' ^ • 

,/e deeply appreciate your help. Thank yoM.^ 



Sue and Dave ^Gi'i f illan 

378-0900 

373-3962 



4 

' The follo^^rinf: instructions were given to the students who responded to the 
T ue st i©nnair e : 

On the next few pages are some descriptions of recent world .events and 
(justoms. Following each are several . possible reasons for that event or ^ 
custom. Please check the one reason ^hich you , feel is the most correct 
explarjation. Jl ' , 

There are no ri'^ht' or wrong answers to these questions; All of the ex- 
planations may apply to some degree. Vfek are nob 'interested in how much 
yon know about these events and customs^jj^ but how you reason about them. 

• Che&k only one alternative for each question. 

' . -'f ' ' • ' ■ 

Polish Catholic churches often hive many inaJ^e^ of saints, candles, votive 
lights, shrines, and use much incense^ v>fhy is this? " 

a. It is \x form of idolatry. 

not ethnocentric: 1 2, 3 ^ 5 6 7: very ethnocentric' 

* b. Because that is the Way they were ift Polan^; 
not ethnocentric-: 12 3 4 5y^7:' very ethnocentric 

c. Because the Poles are simple people and need many aids to faith. 
^ , not ethnocentric: 12 3^ 5 6 7: very ethnocentric 

d. Because the Poles like bright colors, lights, and good-smelfing things, 
not ethnocentric: 1^ 2 3 4 5 6 7: very ethnocentric 

e. Because the priests want it that way. 
not ethnocentric: 1 2 3 4 5 ,6 ?: very ethnocentric 
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